3/2                        THE  SURVIVORS.

While he was making up his mind they were held
by his soldiers, and these days of French occupation
were spoken of to their dying days by the burghers
in accents of terror. At last, in 1810, quite suddenly
and without previous warning, "without due regard
and courtesy," as was pleaded afterwards at the Con-
gress of Vienna, Napoleon incorporated the Hansa
towns with the empire.

It was well for them that this period was of short
duration, for trade was in those days a matter of no
small difficulty. Napoleon's mania regarding the
continental system had reached its culminating point.
Commerce was carried on either by submitting to
grave sacrifices owing to the blockade, or by smug-
gling on a colossal scale. Neither method brought
with it prosperity or calm.

Then dawned the memorable year of 1813, and
with it came the first check in Napoleon's victorious
path. The citizens of the three Hansa towns were
among the first in Germany to put on armour and
draw the sword for the liberation of themselves and
of their suffering fellow-countrymen. Great oppres-
sion, happily for mankind and progress, often pro-
duces a strong recoil. Enthusiasm knew no bounds ;
German courage, which seemed dead, was revived.

Alas ! it was a false hope. Reaction once more
got the upper hand after Germany was liberated from
Napoleon's yoke, and it is a question whether the
yoke of the native rulers was not even heavier to bear
than that of the foreign usurper. It was certainly
less liberal.

The three Hansa towns, however, fortunately for